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YUNNAN

IT was December 1938, and the weather in Yunnan was
perfect, not a cloud in the sky by night or day, warm in
the sun and cool in the shade.   A cynical American lady said
it was like the much-vaunted climate of California, too hot by
day and too cold by night, but I found it bracing and stimu-
lating.   The country was tawny and mostly barren on the road
from the east, with mountains always visible, either near or
far, and tracts of something like moorland in between.   The
broad pattern of Yunnan is consistent, and as in Hunan and
Kwangtung its towns are all of the same stamp.   Ninety per
cent of the land is useless, steep mountains with barren soil
and no irrigation.   Periodically the traveller comes to a sort
of valley, less a valley than a flat interval between the hills
where the moisture is caught and held, and here he will find
rice fields and a town as big as the rice fields can support.   To
the west the new road climbs gradually, past the lovely lake
Tali, on to Paoshan and the frontier and Lashio and Man-
dalay.   To the south the railway creeps down dangerous curves
and spectacular gradients to Indo-China and the outside world.
To the north-west, where nobody goes, are the mountains
where the young Yangtse passes through its upper gorges,
visited by only one Englishman to my knowledge, and far to
the north-east lies Chungking : but no motor vehicles move far
in these two directions.   To the east, in peace-time, you will
be able to motor two thousand miles to Shanghai.

Yunnanfu itself is a well-built city, with some broad streets
of big cobbles or flagstones, and a great gate in the Peking
style with a roof on the top standing like a triumphal arch across
the main intersection. Although the road- and rail-heads were
the cause of its present prosperity, Yunnanfu had owed its
existence to its position athwart the different trade routes for
many centuries before motors were thought of, and its streets
were still filled all day with strings of pack animals from every
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